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^Ixample of life-space drawing ^roin Sessioh I, 
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Figure 2 , 
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Example of force-field analysis^'Trom Session 11// 



Figure 3 




FiiTSt life-space draving^Sone by a 35-year-old 
art book editor, who is m^rri^d.' 



-Figure 4 
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First life-space drawing by 49-year-old married 
woman, with college-age children. 



FEMIJJISM AND PSYCHOLOGICAL AUTQNOIY: A STUDY IN DEC IS -MAKING 



Autonomy for me is believing in my_own ability 
to, do what I w^nt to do, ... then taking productive, ,^ 
*f creative steps toward fulfiflfilng my own goals. ... 
. Autonomy for m^ is a personal thing, an internal 
^ thing, feeling that I have pow^r.^ 

t This study investigates psychological autonomy in women in relation 
to the process of decision-making 1 By autonomy, we mean self-rule, or more 
broadly, self-determination. ' When women arqt meeting the expectations of . 
predetermined roles j|f then we are not autonomous, J By challengiiig the con- 
ditioning that limited women's options, the contemporary feminisf njovement 
•provides a social context fbr women tq_examine the conduct' of their lives, 
and to consider diking' changes io the direction of greater autonomy. 

Some critics, attribute to the feminist -movement a cew set of exp'fecta- 
tions for women, as binding and cons trie ting-as- the old set. In this 
interpretation, women must become "achievers^ and those wi^thouT a career 
are seen as failures, much as in the older stereotyfJe those wittr careers 
were seen to be failures as women. This pressure to conform does not 
create options but simply replaces one kind of limiting conditioning with 



IaII participant quotes cit6d in this paper are taken frgm questionnaire 
t^esponses or tape traiTscripts of groups sessions. ' * 
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another. In our .concept, an autonomous decision draws from the fejpinist 

movement an awareness of options. From this perspective, a decision to 

go to WQjck and a decision to stop wotking could.be .equally autonomous 

2 

decisions for two woqien in differing li^e circumstances. 

An awareness of optipns does not by itself le^d automatically to 
greater autonomy; it ^.s outside .of the scope of this f>aper to docwnent 
the economic and social barriers to the achievement of full self -determi- 



nation for women (Blaxall & Reagan, 1976, among others). But beyond that, 
translating autonomy into the realm of behavior is -a matter of individual 
decisions and actions, however mintite. Our early research indicated that 
the strength of conditioning and socialization for the role 6f "woman" > 
makes self-interested decision-making*de'eply conflictual. We found that, 
in seeking to make decisions that were Hot* "self less" in 'the classic pre-- 

scription but that focused on what the w^marv wanted for* herself, matiy women 

* ' ■ 3^ ■ /' 

'expressed great anxiety. ^ 

I* * 
in seeking a means to reduce the anxiety surrounding self-interested 

decision-making among women, we designed a small group workshop. In a * 

traditional decision-making group, the purpose is to guide. the participants 

toward a certain conformity of opinions and actions (Klein, 1963), In 

contrast, the workshop we developed used the small group, with the pres- 

sures that no doubt exist within any such group, \to reach a diversity: as 

in the consciotisness-raising process developed , by the ^contemporary feminist 

^ ' k 

^Actual decisions by two members of the group we studied; see results, below, 
^Our work -is, in part, in the context of the issues raised by achievement 
motivation research (Hoffman, 1972; Horner, 197^; O^Leary^ * 
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movement, we ^^ght to facHitate decision-making by each participant in- 

her ovm interest-'and for hejrself . ' ' 

Our original design was a one-^session workshop for a small group of 

' ^ h 

women which incorporated-our modification of the life-space drawing. Our 
current research builds on that workshop, expand;Lng it into a one-year 
study, in which we investigated, the following questions: ^ , ' *v 

(1) Ifliat p^roportion of 'the women who participate • • . 
in the group setting we design identify areas^ for - • 

. decision-making? - - 

(2) What proportion of .the participants take actions 

in the decision-making areas they identify? (For tjiis / 
studyj a depision is defined as an*action taken and 
reported to the researchers.) ^ 

(3) What components* in the process of decision-making 
within the group setting can be identified? 



\ Method ' . ' ' 

♦ *' — 

The design was,^a series of four sessions with a group of 15 women, 




held during'* a two-month period with a follow-up one year later 



^In the original life-space drawing, the individual draws a "topology" which ^ 
includes the person, his/her goals, and the path he/she\can take to achieVe 
thera/ By implication, it is future-oriented (Lewin, 1935; Schdlz, Prince, & 
Miller, 1975) . The technique was- initially modified by Hover, Levy, & Sacks 
(1971); the modification omits the goal-orientation and focuses^ on the present 
reality, , ' • . . , * ^ , 



Group Membfers 



The group. Was. recruited through notices in local newspapers and on 
flyers -reading;' "FemlnJLst: project: seeking women considering changes to 
participate In study of decision-making.". Respondents were interviewed 
by telephone and given -a full description of , the research {/roject. Those 
women wilUng to attend all four sessions and to release" all materials to 
the researchers under a guarantee of anonymity iJere admitted to the groqp 
on a first-come b^sik. None of the participants was previ#usly known to 
either researcher, ( .\ - \ 

I The fifteen women^ ranged in^age from 21 to 54 -- four were in their 

20 's, three in their 30 's; four in thexr 40 's and four in their 50' s. 
Within the group, three w^fe collecting "unemployment benefits, three were 
se^f -employed business-woimen,-«bne was a sales representative, -one^ was a ' 
women^s -rights worker, one was a ^computer programmer, three were full-time 
housewives, one ji^as a free-lance editor, and two* were teachers. H/o had 

t • * 

been in a women's group. (consciousness-raising) previously; 13 had not 
Nine reported private or group therapy experience; sik did not. At the 
titae the study began, five women were single; four were married; six were 
divorced. Eight par^icipalits had no chiiaren; seven -ffad children, of whom 
thre^ had young children still at^me. The group consisted of women 
"touched" by feminism, in that. they responded to the wording "feminist 
project" in the announceq^ent of, the study, but did not identify themselves 



fifteen of the 18 women whom we inj:erviewed and who attended- the first 
session rema|.ned for the entire study. A. 19th attending at-the ftlvitation 
of a friend did ijot return for subsequent sessions. 
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as active femlntsts (onl^ two mentioned previous Involvementj In feminist ' 

« * 

organizations). Thus with regard to age, occupation, and experience, the 
group was heterogeneous. 




Group Sessions ' • , ; 

The sessions,* three and one-half hours eaxjh, were held at a college 

women's center on four^ evenings from March through May 1975, spaced progres- 

slvely two, three', and four weeks apart, . y 

« 

At the first' session, after a- brief Introduction to the themes of auton- 

• , - J ' * . 

omy and decision-making, wp asked the participants to "draw a picture of how 
you spend your time, labelling every part," including the areas they found 
h^rd to draw or the places where they felt "stuck,''' We explained that the ' 
pictures could be realistic or absti?act, as were the models displayed, and ' 
that they required no artistic talent. We supplied 18" x 24" newsprint paper 
and drawing materials. When the drawings were completed, thd Vomen formed 
pairs and explained their drawings to one another. Each person -then fead an 
opportunity to re-examine her drawing and to make any clarifications she chose. 
Finally the entire group reconvened and each persoii described her drawing. 



* Insert Plate 1 about here 
^ ' • ^^^^^ 

* - ' \ 

At the second session, we showed the group a model of a f^rce-field 

* - :^ • - • ^ 

analysis (Hover, Levy, &' Sacks,>. 1971) , We askfed each person to choose a 
dilemma, "a particular issue or area that you want to change.'^ We directed 
them to write Uie dilemma in the center of the newsprint paper and on either 
side, to list .facllltatlag and re-straining forces in resolving chat dilemma. 
The group was then divided^ into two sections,: ^ch led by one* of the leaders, 
in which the women presented and explained their dilemmas. 
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. Insert Plate 2 about^here , 

At the third sedblon^ we 8ummar|.zed and (^scussed common themes among 
the facilitating and restraining forces that the women had listed on their 
force-field analyses. Each woman then described to the whole group the cur 
rent status of the dilemma. she had outlined at the previous session. 

At the final- sessi<)n^ we repeated the procedure of the first: each 
woman drew a lif<i-space drawing. ^^In addition^ on the back of the drawings, 
the women completed the sentence: "Autonomy for me is ...."y They' then 

.i 

presented their drawings to the entire group^ focusing on any^ changes they 
%.ad made in the iJwo-month period. 

Throughout the four sessions, the^4)rocedures we followed as group 
leaders were; At the beginning of each session, we outlined the format 
for that session, including the activities and the time allocated for each. 
We organized the sessions fo assure both adequate time for -each person to * 
do her life-space drawings and force- field analysis alone, and an equal 
opportunity for each to present her dravzings to the group. Finally, in 
guiding the discussions, -we established as the subject matter what the 
participants volunteered on their drawings- and in their preeeptations, 
plus any commentary that was generated, without pressing*for further self- 
revelation. JWe asked, and, encouraged others to ask, clarifying questions 
about the meaning of particular elements in the drawings, and avoided, ' and . 
^ discouraged, others from tnaking, judgmental^ comments . 

s 

Data Collection <^ ' " 

i 

All life-space drawings and force-field analyses were collected. A^l 
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sessions were tape-recorded with the written consent of participants, 

« ,\ » • , ' 

Participants completed personal information sheets at the first and fourth 
sessions. At the end of e^ch session^ the women completed an .open-end^d^ 
questionnaire^ which included thk following items: (1) their reactions to 
the sejttton; (2) their reactidfts to the task; (3) aspects of their life- 
space they felt*feood about;, (4) aspects they wanted 'to Work on; ^(5) new 

actions they wanted to try, • . * ' 

/' ' ^ ' * 

One year §fter the final ses^^on^ in May, 1976^ we -sent a follow-up 

<^ \-^^^^»^ * 

questionnaire to e'acfr participan|jw>albng with" a covering letteir and their 

original life-space drawings, ihis questionnaire, return^ by 15 out of 15 

participants, included an up-date of personal information, reactions to the 

group experience, "and aption|^n the issues which concerned them during the 

sessions. ^ ^ ♦ 

* ' * J ^ • 

; - ' f 

Functi6ns of Instruments 

Life - space Dra\iangs ^ V- / , 

. The life-space drawing at the 'first session® had two salient functions. 
First, the par^icii^nts jused the drawing to gain a pers pec tiye.^,oa .their cur- 



rent* life situations as one woman said, "to find out where I'm at," Some 
participant comments illustrate this first function, ' 

' , ■ ■ 

6 ^"'^'^ 

All drawings v/ere reproduced in slides and then in q^lor prints. -Tape re- 
cordings were transcribed. v ' ' ' 

; * 

7 ^- ^ 

Data dra^m from transcript of Session I and Questl^onnaire I. ^ y 

t ^ ^ 

^he present study includes ntf data from the second life-space drawings, as 

• / 

the researcher's found them peripheral to the decision-making process as re- 
ported by the participants, \ ^ 
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It was interesting to see how the pieces of my life . 
fit tog*ether sort of an aerial view, ITihink 
it was very productive in helping me see my^life in 
. perspective^ - ' 

realized how empty my Ij^ce is at this point. 

wanted to draw and to observe myself drawing 

so ... I might sneak up on the realest me. The 

contents of my li^e /are/ richer on viewing than 

• • * 

I had thought. » 

Further^ by examining and describing their drawings ^ the participants 
identified aspects of their situations which they ^perceived to be conflic- 
tual (Machover, 1949). Some participant 'comments frjm^ Session I demonstrate 
this second function. ' *■ 



Insert Plates 3, if, 5 about here 
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I have mostly the supportive things and the things 

pha,t lift me up over here ' AH these squiggly 

lines are problem's. The biggest thing for me i3 the 

money-making area .... I realized how ynfulf illing 

p 

the Work was /free-lance editing/. ... I've sort of 
played it out, and I want, as I have *young children, 
and as I continufe, whet4ief they are young or old 
to be JEinancially independent: and doing work that I 
really like. ^ 
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I have two children that I am proud of and I am just 

, a housewomariN^^^^d I feel that I have to bake a change, 

I am not happy at this time with what I am doing. 

And I just wrote what my day is, you know. I eat, eat, 

\ > * and eat. This-is* the first thing I'm doing. And after 

that I clean and I cook and I vatch television and I 

read and read and I shop and gossip and T socialize occa- 

'^ionally anc^ that's why I am very moody and depressed and 

dissatisfied. 

\ 

This is very chaotic and it sort of surprised me» I didn't 
think that I was quite as chaotic as Chat. But I guess I 
am'.,.. I noticed — I didn't. do this intentionally 
this happened, that I put circles around everything, and 
the only thiitg I didn't put a circle around is .the writing 
.... I've felt very., very blocked in the writing-. 

^ ■ 9 

Force - field Analysis ^ 

The participants used the forc^-f'ield analysis to focus on a single 
dilemma, .and to separate and examine the forces that they identified is 
stopping them^ from (restraining) or helping them toward (facil^itating) a 
resolution of the conflict underlying that dilemma. Thirteen of 15 partic- 
ipants cited this step as yseful or^ facilitative in their decision-making 
process. Some comments on this function of the force-field analysis were: 



9 ' J • 
Data drawn from Quels tionnaires J.1 and III. 

10 ■ . 

Two participants made ifo such specific reference to the force-field analysis. 
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It narrowed down your "dilemmas'' to one and made you 
really think on just one problem. . . 

Made me realize that it's important to focus on a par- 
ticular issue (s) rather than the whole generalized 
aotic mess! 

Zeroing in was a^ood idea and^ difficult essential. 

The wometi listed nearly equal number's of facilitating and restraining 
forces (99 and 91 respectively)* oi the 91 restraining forces, only five 
orJiabout five percent referred to obstacles.^^^dif ficulties they perceived 
as^outside of their control^ including agft^a^<i the limited availability of 
jobs. The majority of the restraining forces, 86 or dbout 95 percent, were, 
upon discussion ^nd^re--examination, perceived as being potentially within 
their control and therefore amenable to change. Some examples here were: . 
'^'m shy," "unsure abput my abilities," "might be rebuffed," au^ "*I'll never" 
get anything interesting to /do/." * ^ < < 

Using* the feedback of^ the group, the participants found that they per- 
oeived their facilitating forces ^as"^ stronger and their restraining forces 
as weaker than they had previously believe^, and thus were able to increase 
their sense of autonomy with re|ercnce'l:o the conflict. After the discus- 
sion, two participants cofamentsned, - ^ *. ' 

the tl^s training forces seemed less val-id and the * ) 
^ facilitating forces seemed stronger.* * 



As a result of talking and of the group's support, 
the negative factors lost 'some of their power* 
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As one participaiH: concluded^ « - 

by loosening up the di^mma and choosing one path, 
^ >v I could pare, away irrele^vant issues and ^retain those 

that need ''to be-de^^lt with nov; or at s^ome future date. 

' 

The dilemina served to keep me immobilized no risks, 

no gains^ / • \ _ ^ * 

Results and Discussion Ji 

\. ' ■ ' I I 

Decis iog/Making Areas - • ' / * 

». . ' ' '/ ^ 

OiXT first research question was: What proportion of the participants 
lentlfied areas for decision-making? At the first sessionT^all /15 partic- 

I ' 

ipants (100%) identified areas for decision-making, ranging .from qpii to four 
arBas per person, in eight categories as listed in Table 1. ^ , 



Insert Table 1 about, here * 
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As Table 1 indicates, work/school/career and personal growth wete the 
major decisionrmaking areas wfthin the ^roup, with 13 participants (87%) 
and 11 participants (73%) citing each area respectively. ^ Less Ithain half' 
of the group (7 {Jart^j-cipants-, A776)-cited love relationships. A consider- 
ably smaller number 'of the women were concerned »with other areas: three 
(207o) with health and age, two <^3%) ^ith leisure activities, lanJ one (7/.) 
in each of the remaining ^j^^ories friendships, paretithood, dnd feminist 
activities. - ^ I 



Actions Reported 

Our second research question was; Wiat proportion o| tqe participants 
took actions in the^pdecision-making areas^they identified^ 
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TABLE 1 

Areas for Decision-Making and 
Number^ of Participants Citing Each AtbOT 
<N = 15) r 



Area for 
Decisiop-Making 




Number of Participants 
Citing Each-^Area 



'Work/school/career 
S e 1 f -und er s t and ing / 

personal growth 
Love relationships 
Health/age. 
Leisure activities 
friendships 
|*arenthood 
Feminist activities 



13. 

ii 

7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 



87 

73 
47, 
20 
13 

7, 

7 

7 
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Note: The 'categories were derived from an examination of+the 
first life-space drawings ' and the women's statements aBout the 
drawings on the tape transcript, ^n conjunction with Question- 
naire I. There was 10O7> ratet agreement, as in all tabulations. 
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As. of the foUow-up, all 15 participants (10C%) reported 'actions in- 
the eight 'areas identified at the outsefe of the study, in a range of from 
one to'six areas pfer person. We defined actions as initiatives reported 
by a. participant. An initiative includes starting or shopping some activ- 
ity; it does not include continuing an activity already in progress at the 
outset 'of the, study. This definition was expanded in one category, perso'nal 
growth, to include statements to the researcheirs refporting seif-attitudinal 
change. 

Table 2 presents the areas of actions reported, tliTe- jiumber of partic- 
ipants who report actions in an area originally identified by tjiem,- and the 
number who report actions in a "new," not previously identified area. 

Insert Table~2 about here • ' 



, Of tHe 15 women in the group^ 12 reported actions in all the areas they 

. cited originally, from one action in one area to four out of four. The re- 
( . \ ■ ■ ' 

maining__three women t^ok Actions in pne or more original areas. Thus 100 

percent of the participants took at least one action in at least one original 

decision-making area, and 80 percent todk actions in every original deci&ion- 

making area. In addition, '^11 women (737o) took actions in from one to four • 

"hew" areas, that is, areas not cited by them at the first session, while 

four (277o) did not^^ 



Insert Tai>les 3 and 4 about here 



Several examples of actions reported follow. In the area of work/ 
school/career, one participant began to ma^ke, a living in her chosen field, 
writing and translating; a second took. a leave 'of absence frota an unsatisfying 
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TABLE, 2 

Actions and Number of Participants 
rting Actions in Each Area 
\ ' ■ (N = 15)' 



Areas of Actions 


1 Number Reporting Actions 


Total 


No. 






s 


Reporting 




1 In. Original 


. In "New" 


Actions in 




Area . ^ 


> 

Area 


*iArea • 

• 






a 


n . 


% 












Work/school/ 


V 








career 




1 


13 , 


37 


Self - unde r s tand ing / 










* personal growth 




' 3 


13 • 


87 


Love relationships 


6 


• 1 




47 


Health/age 


2 " 


2 




27 


Leisure activities 


2 


5 




47 


Friendships 


1 


. 6 


» ' 1 / 


47 


Parenthood 


1 


0 


7 


Feminist Activities 


1 


2 


•3 


20 



Notgj. Actions tabulated from foHov7-up Questtpnnaire V. 



' TABLE 3 ' 
Number of Participants Reporting Actions 
in Original Decision -Making Areas 
^ (N - 15) • ' / 



1^ 

Range of Originally* 


No. Reporting Actions 


Cited Areas 


In All 


.In Some 


In No 




Ateas 


, Areas 


. Areas 


1 


2 




o\ 


, 0 


2 

* • 

3 


4 

6 3 


2* M 


\'. 0 
0.. 


4 


3 




0 


Totals 


' -12 




^' 0 • 



^One of three and two of three. 
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TABLE 4 • " 
Number of Participants Reporting 
Actions in "li^" Areas 
(N = 15) \ 



Range of • No. I^eporting ♦ 



Hew" Areas Actions 

0 ♦ 4 

.1 , ♦ 5 

2 ^ 4, 

3 . • 1 



4 • 1 



^ 22 
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job with the city government. In the area of ^health^ one Woman reported 
a weight loss of 75 excess .pounds. And in the area of personal growth^ 
another partic^ant reported successfially scheduling le^ure activities 
along with her work fbr the first time. 



Components, of the Decision - Making 



ic; Proi: 



/ 



ess 



.6ur th'ird research question was: PJhat components in the process of 



decision-making ♦within the group sett 



ing can be identified? The data indi 



pace drawings 



cate that the participants made differential use "of the resouifaes available 
to them. We have already described the furjjptions of the life-i 
and the force-field analyse-s. 

^ Leaders ' role .'*'^ In-addition^ some participants^ more thin others^* 

found the interventions and the ' organizational methods of the jleadeifs f^cil- 

V ' - . . I 

itative of decision-making. A^total of nine- participants made 16 comments 

dbout the role, of the leaiers. Five participants made eight <iomments indi- 

eating that a leader's "suggestion was the key" or "was important to me^" 

or that they found the format useful'. Four participants,iflSide eight critical 

comments^ questioning the mode.of organization^ desiring more "structure," 

or asking for a more "probing" 4|>proarch. ^ix participants made no comment 

regarding the lead^ers' role. Thus one-third of the participants found the 

leaders' role helpful, four, ejyjressed misgiving^ and for slightly more than 

one-third the leaders' role did not elicit reaction. 

' iV- • * ' • ' 

Role of participants . ^ Further, the data indica'te~thalr a major component- 

\' 

in the decision-making process^was the presence and the participation of the 



group members, liable 5 presents the categories and the distribution of c 



om- 



menCs by participants regarding their interactions with other group members, 
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Responses tabulated from Questl^onnaires I-V. 
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TABLE 5 •. 
Categories and Distribution of Participant Responses 



Regarding Interactions with Other Participants 

(H = 15) 



Category of Response 


NOi Responding ' 


' . ' J .~ ■ ■ 

Distribution of Responses Per Category 




Per Category ^ 








> 


. (7o of N) 
« 


Positive 


Negative 


Total % 


Gft iaeas/advice 










fxom others 


*14-(93?^) • 


30 




33 '27 


Get support from 










others 


12 -(SOJi) 


• 37 


6 


43 36 


Find others 










interesting 


fl (73%) 


17 


0 


17 14 


' Find pleasure in 










* 

* others* gains 


9 (6C%) 


12 


1 


13 11 


Obse?:ve commonality 


8 (53%) 


15 


0 


15 ' . 12 


' Totai^No. 


of Responses 


111 ■ . 


10 . 


121 






(92%)^ 


(8%)'- 


(locr/o) ' ' 


• — - — ^ 





Noter^Tabulated from Questionnaires I-V. 
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The fifteen participants in the group made a total of 121 comments 
regarding their interactions with the other women. Of these,- 111 or 92 
percent w|pre positive, while 10 or eight percent were negative. The posi- 
tive responses Kere distributed as follows: FQurteen women reported re- 
ceiving "ideas, J' "suggestions," clarif ication^ or aid in focusing from 
other group members (30 comments or 277o of the positiv^comnients), while 



12 said they got "reassurance,^* "support," and "strength" from the other 



7 



women in the- group (37 xomment-s or *337o) . .Eleven women mentioned^ finding 
the othex" women in the group "fascinating" or "interesting and authentic" 
(17 or K7o), nine observed that th^^^^^onnd the "gains" of others "impres- 
sive" anc "very exciting" (12 or 117o), and eight remarked on the "common 
threads',* the ^^ared "problems," and the "interrelatability of all of us" 
(15 or 147o). Of the ten negative observations, made by six participants, 
six concerned act getting sufficient support or reassurance from other 
group members. ^ 

It is striking that fourteen of the fifteen women (93%) report re* 
ceiving "ideas," "suggestions," and clarification frosm other paifticipants 
in the group, and 12^of. the 15' (80%) report receiving "strength,*^ support, 
and reassurance. In addition, comments by several participants indicate ^ 
that the presence and the participation of the other women was ^^factor In 
reducing their own anxiety about decision-making. One woman said, 
~~ 7 ' I thiuk its greatest "usefulness" was 



xu gave me 

, a chance to meet other women In the process of making 
decisions. It helped me icnow 'I was not alone, in in- 
securities, which was both reassuring and confidence- 
promoting. - 
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A second conunented ^ 

^it is/ gratifying to hear how all of us have similar 

struggle JttI makes it easier to acpept and work^ 

^ ^ ^ 

with it productively. < 

And a third participant reported, 

it helped us to understand and realize that we all - 

have common problems, fears, anxieties, especially 

^ about making changes in our lives. 

, It has been- argued (Klein, 19^3) that the small group is effective i^i 

fostering personal change at least in part because it recapitulates the iini 

tatibn or identification process used by children within the famiiy during 

early socialization. Both, older and younger women In the group we studied 

remarked that they looked to the other participants as models. . One Voman, 

49 years old, commented, 

^ \ , . 

I listened to ather women and their way of handling 

change ^ - . ^ • - . 

Another participant, 25, said, 

I think the older women in the gfcfup were helpftir to 

me as role models — one thing I worry about is getting 

^ • 

into a rut as I get older ^ and it was good to see women 
' who had done a variety of things in their liye^ deciding 
to do more. n 
These data suggest that, within the group setting we designed,, the 
women used this identification process effectively, not only to gaici infor- 
mation about decision-making, but to reduce the^ strength of their early 
conditioning and in particular, t)0 lower the anxiety level surrounding 
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self-interested or autonomous decision-making. Thus they were able Ito re- 
inforce their own sense of autonomy in taking the actions th,ey reported to 
the -^researchers. As one woman said,* * 1 * 

at the tine-^nd now still, the best help was from thpse 
women who stressed the importance of do^h^ what I wanted 
^ to do rather than what I felt I ought to do, and that 

is what I've followed ti^rough by having a child. ^ 



Conclusion' 

As our research questions indicate, it V7as our expectation in designing 
this study that only a certain proportion of the women in the g^roup would 

4nake decisions. As the results show, in fact 100* percent of the partici- 

♦ * *v 

pants reported one or more actions as of tlie follow-up. The fact that the 

^ • \ 

^participants joined and stayed with the study indicates that they were aA 

motivated from the outset. In addition, the components in the process ap- 
pear to have b|len; the instruments, as a means t)f increasing awareness of 
conflict and^ then reducing that conflict; and th^ group setting, including 
the 'role of the leaders and the rol« of the ^participants themselves, in 
reducing ankiety and in providing a supportive atmosphere for individual 
decision-making. ^ . . 

In particular, we draw attention to the element of identification . 
stressed by the participants. The heterogeneity of ^the group in an^ of 
:self vdecionstrated the feminist ^concept of options for women. The par- 
ticipants w^re able to use the group setting to increase their individual 
sense of psychological autonomy. As cll^^man wrote. 
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the group exe*rclses and attitudes cantrlbuted toward my 

"St 

^lonest evaluation of some work and personal conflicts* 
The first llffe-space drawing was a particularly clear 
evaluation of the place I was In last spring -~ troubled 
by my job, driving myself too hard The force-field 

analysis uncovered my lack of confidence in demonstrated 
skills. The group's approval of my abilities was an im- 
portant reinforcement; Would that our larger society 
offered such , . , sjiipport I 



r 
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t 

Caption: Example of life-space drawing 
from Session I. ' "^^^^^ 

******** 

307 . ^ 2 ' 

Caption: Example -of force-field analysis - 
from Session II. 

******** 

109 3 

Caption: First life-space drawing 

done by a 35 -year -old free-lance 

art book editor^ who is married. 
, # 

*-******' 
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Caption: First life-space drawing by 
49'-year-QXd married woman, 
with coliege-age children. 

^ ******** 
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Captiofi:. First life-space drawing by 

unemployed, divorced 38-year-old 
woman • 



